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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Counci, Vacancy.—Dr. John Dewey of Columbia University 
has been elected a member of the Council to fill a vacancy for 1922. 


OFFICERS OF CHAPTERS.—The following Chapters have reported 
recent elections of officers: 

_ Dartmouth College, President, C. A. Proctor; Secretary, W. M. 
Urban. 

Goucher College, President, W. H. Longley; Secretary, Mary W. 
Williams. 

University of Illinois, President, W. A. Noyes; Secretary, W. A. 
Oldfather. 

Kenyon College, President, W. P. Reeves; Secretary, R. D. Cahall. 

University of Redlands, President, H. C. Merrill; Secretary, Mary 
L. Todd. 

Reed College, President, R. K. Strong. 

Smith College, President, Florence A. Gragg; Secretary, H. R. 
Patch. 

South Dakota, Secretary, Carl Christol. 

University of Tennessee, President, A. A. Schaeffer; Secretary, L. 
R. Hesler. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EpucaTion.—The January Educational 
Record contains the following items of interest: 


Department of Education 


The following petition for a department of education has been 
signed by the Director of the Council, among other representatives 
of the national bodies interested. 


To the President of the United States: 


On behalf of our respective organizations we earnestly pray that 
in the reorganization of the Executive Departments of the Govern- 
ment, education be given recognition commensurate with its supreme 
importance to the nation. The purpose of public education is to 
develop good citizens. Since the citizenship of our nation is but 
the aggregate citizenship of the states, the nation is and always 
must be vitally interested in education. 
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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 5 


If the Federal Government is to perform its proper function in 
the promotion of education, the department at Washington must 
be given such dignity and prominence as will command the respect 
of the public and merit the confidence of the educational forces of 
the country. The educational leader of the nation should hold an 
outstanding position, with powers and responsibilities clearly de- 
fined, subordinate to no one except the President. 

In view of the reorganization now pending, the present is a most 
opportune time for giving education its proper place in the Adminis- 
trative Branch of the Government. On behalf of the national organ- 
izations which we represent, each of which has officially taken action 
in accordance with the prayer of this petition, we respectfully urge 
that the President of the United States use his great influence to 
bring about the creation of a Department of Education with a Secre- 
tary in the Cabinet. 


French and American Higher Degrees 


A report of a Committee on French and American Higher Degrees 
includes the following recommendations: 

The American Council on Education respectfully offers to the 
Conseil Supréieur de I’ Instruction publique the following recom- 


mendations relating to the acceptance of American candidates for 
these degrees. 

1. French universities would do well to consider the cases of 
individual American students whose credentials do not fall into 
one of the following general categories, only upon information from 
the undersigned committee of the American Council on Education, 
818 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C., as to the educational 
significance of the credentials. 

2. The holder of an M.A. or M.S. degree from an institution 
belonging to the Association of American Universities should be 
admitted to candidacy for the state doctorate, provided: 

(a) That he has specialized during his preparation for the 
master’s degree in the branch in which he intends to pursue 
work for the doctorate and 

(b) That he is recommended as having demonstrated capacity 
for research both by the head of his special department and by 
the dean of the graduate school of his university. 

3. A candidate for the Ph.D. degree in one of the institutions 
belonging to the Association of American Universities who does 
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6 AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


not hold the master’s degree but who has completed two or more 
years of study for the Ph.D. degree, and who has demonstrated 
special ability in research, as certified by the head of his department 
and by the dean of the graduate school, should be admitted to can- 
didacy for the French doctorat (French authorities should note that 
many American graduate students who expect to take the Ph.D. 
degree do not first become candidates for the master’s degree. This 
recommendation is designed to cover the cases of such students.), 

4. The holder of a Ph.D. degree from an institution belonging 
to the Association of American Universities should be admitted to 
candidacy for the state doctorate. This does not mean that the 
Ph.D. degree granted by American universities is only equivalent 
to the French licence, but possession of the Ph.D. would insure on 
the part of the student competence to undertake work of the unusual 
nature demanded for the French Doctorat d’Etat, especially the 
Doctorat és Lettres. 

5. For further information or interpretation of these recommenda- 
tions, French educational authorities and American students may 
address the Secretary of the Committee, 818 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


Educational Finance Inquiry 


The Council has announced the appointment of a commission 
under the chairmanship of Dr. G. D. Strayer, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, to conduct a comprehensive investigation of educa- 
tional finance in the United States. The primary aims of the Educa- 
tional Finance Inquiry will be to study in typical states and communi- 
ties the existing program of public education, the extent to which this 
program is carried out, and the present and prospective costs in- 
volved. It is proposed to investigate the relation of educational 
expenditures to other necessary governmental expenditures, the 
methods of raising the revenue for the support of education, and the 
possibility of effecting economies. The study has now been under 
way for approximately three months. 


There is an extended report on agencies other than academic 
appointment bureaus concerned with the vocational guidance and 
placement of professional women. 


An analysis of the proposed tariff on foreign books is given by 
Mr. M. L. Raney of Johns Hopkins University (see page 22 of this 
BULLETIN). 
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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 7 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY UNION IN Europge.—The January BULLETIN 
contains the annual reports of the Directors of the British and Con- 
tinental Divisions for the year ending August 31, 1921, also an article 
by Secretary Cunliffe, on “A Union of Universities” and a ‘‘Plan 
for Closer Co-ordination” with the American Council on Education 
and the Institute of International Education. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EpucATION.—A recent letter from 
the Institute contains an announcement of International Students’ 
Tours to foreign countries, including for 1922 one each to Great 
Britain, France, Italy and the Scandinavian countries. ‘These 
tours have been established as a non-commercial undertaking for 
the purpose of enabling American college students to travel in foreign 
countries during their summer vacations at the lowest possible cost, 
under capable guidance and instruction, under dignified auspices, 
and under conditions which permit a full realization of the value of 
such an interchange of visits from the standpoint of international 
relations.” The details of administration are being handled by Mr. 
Irwin Smith, Director, 30 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES.—The BULLETIN for January, 
1922, contains the Annual Report of the Commission on the College, 
Curriculum and a Table of Student Hours of Instruction of 18 col- 
leges and universities for the years 1911, 1915 and 1919. 

The conclusions are summarized as follows: 

“In general the eight years show a decided decrease in the study 
of the foreign languages which is accompanied by a slight general 
increase in the study of the sciences and a considerable increase 
in the work of the English-history-economics group. Greek, Latin, 
mathematics, and astronomy steadily decline. In the abandon- 
ment of Greek and Latin and the decrease of elections in the foreign 
languages as a whole is perhaps evidence of a growing provincialism 
or a lessened interest in cultural subjects as compared with those 
regarded more immediately utilitarian, or a preference for the meth- 
ods of the lecture course as compared with the study of grammar 
and a textbook. The influences which caused the great reduction 
in the study of German are already much lessened and it is possible 
that they will practically disappear as the Great War recedes into 
history. Mathematics is so essential to the study of the sciences 
generally that it cannot fall much further from its old-time popu- 
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larity unless either the work in science is diminished or the effective- 
ness of that work becomes much impaired.” 

The program of the recent annual meeting, held at Chicago, Jan- 
uary 12-14, includes a discussion of Methods of Limiting the Number 
of Students, addresses on Professorial Salaries (Commissioner Tigert) 
and Student Migration (Dr. G. F. Zook). Reports on the Organ- 
ization of the College Curriculum, on Academic Freedom and Aca- 
demic Tenure, on Sabbatic Leave, and on Faculty and Students’ 
Scholarship are also included. 


Unirep States Bureau or Epucation.—Extract from Report 
of the Commissioner: 


“T am of the opinion that the department should seriously con- 
sider the question as to the advisability of continuing the Bureau 
of Education on the present basis of wholly inadequate support. 
The need for a national governmental agency to perform the functions 
expected of this bureau is imperative and unquestioned. The efforts 
to meet the need, however, are largely nullified by the legislative 
restrictions and financial limitations by which the bureau is at pres- 
ent handicapped. In my judgment, it would be better for the 
Federal Government to withdraw from this field of activity entirely 
unless provision is to be made for it on a more liberal basis, and the 
policy definitely adopted of attempting to render in an effective 
and authoritative way the kinds of constructive service which the 
people and the educators themselves demand. It is futile to continue 
this organization on the present penurious basis and to expect re- 
turns that will justify the outlay.” 


Bulletin, 1920, No. 39.—Facilities for Foreign Students in American 
Colleges and Universities is a pamphlet of nearly three hundred 
pages. Section 1 deals with organization of education in the United 
States, and particularly with organization of higher institutions, 
concluding with a comparison of American and foreign institutions. 
Section 2 includes chapters on living conditions, college life, geo- 
graphical distribution. Section 3 covers entrance requirements 
and typical curricula. Following sections enumerate departments, 
degrees and courses likely to prove of special interest to foreign 
students. The final section gives statistics of state universities, 
agricultural and mechanical colleges, schools of mines and inde- 
pendent technical schools and medical colleges. 
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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Bulletin, 1921, No. 6 gives an account of opportunities for study 
at American Graduate Schools by Dr. George F. Zook and Dr. Samuel 
P. Capen. Opportunities for graduate work leading to the degrees 
of M.A., M.S. and Ph.D. are described in some detail for twenty-seven 
of the principal universities and colleges. 


SuMMER ScHoo.ts oF 1921.—School Life for November, 1921, 
contains a Statistical Survey for 410 institutions which reported 
having summer schools in 1921 with a total of 253,111 students, 
a gain of 62,105 students, or about 32 per cent, over 1920. Of 
these institutions 241 were universities and degree-granting colleges. 
Their 1921 summer enrollment was 143,154 as compared with 111,617 
in 1920. The gain of 31,537 is 28 per cent. The largest enrollments 
were Columbia 11,809, Chicago 6,000, Wisconsin 4,547, California 
4,430. In 1920 California was third and Wisconsin fourth. 


REGISTRATION IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES FOR 
1921.—School and Society for February 18 publishes comprehensive 
tables prepared by Professor Raymond Walters of Swarthmore 
College. The University of California maintains its lead in having 
the largest enrollment in the United States, and probably in the 
world of full-time regular students—11,505. Columbia has the 
highest place in grand total enrollment of resident students and 
in summer school residents for 1921. In Liberal Arts the University 
of California leads with 5,368, followed by Michigan with 4,559, 
etc. Teachers College of Columbia University reaching 3,246 stu- 
dents, or eighteen per cent more than 1920, is by far the largest school 
of education in this country and doubtless in the world. The order 
of summer school enrollment in 1921 is Columbia 11,809, California 
7,864, Chicago 6,458, etc. 


THE PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT IN EpucatTion.—School and 
Society for January 21, 1922, contains a notable discussion of the 
Progressive Movement in Education with addresses before the 
Harvard Teachers’ Association by Eugene R. Smith of the Park 
School, Baltimore, A. D. Yocum of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Dr. C. W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard University, the 
late F. V. Thompson, Superintendent of Schools in Boston, and 
Professor P. H. Hanus of Harvard. 
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RECENT EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND EpucaTIon.—‘“The Government 
of the United States is engaged in two distinct kinds of national 
service. ‘The first is defensive or conservative, the second is creative. 
Under the defensive service of the Government are properly grouped 
all those ancient activities relating to the raising of money, the 
administration of justice, provision for military defense, postal 
communication, and the adjustment of foreign relations. The 
agencies which the Government has devised to carry on these activ- 
ities are agencies of self-preservation. Within the spheres in which 
they operate they must control absolutely the lives, the property, 
or the conduct of citizens, else the nation’s safety is jeopardized. 
Back of them lies the full physical force of the Government. 

“The second kind of service, the creative service of the Govern- 
ment, is of quite a different character. In it are included those 
activities designed to foster industrial production, to encourage 
scientific inquiry, to promote social welfare, and to advance educa- 
tion. Very evidently the sanction behind the Government’s promo- 
tion of these creative concerns is not force. It is not even the co- 
ercive power of subsidies. What is it? It is persuasion. This is 
proved by reviewing the history of any of the government establish- 
ments that deal with these creative interests... . 

“Why has the Bureau of Education with its insignificant appro- 
priations and its shifting personnel had an influence on American 
education out of all proportion to its size and resources? Because 
its task was to investigate and promote, and because it had not 
administrative powers. Commissioners of education have occa- 
sionally desired to change this situation, but it was fortunate for 
education and for the bureau that they were unable to do so. 

“The lesson of the Government’s experience in dealing with the 
creative interests of the nation is plain. These interests flourish 
if furnished with ideas, intellectual guidance, leadership. They 
suffer if subjected to control. The ancient policy of non-interfer- 
ence—which probably was adopted and persevered in largely by 
accident and which was finally altered without full realization of 
what the alteration entailed—was the right policy. 

“By far the greatest and most important creative interest of the 
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RECENT EDUCATIONAI, DISCUSSION ll 


nation is education. What does education need from the Federal 
Government in the future? It needs three things: unification of 
the Government’s own educational enterprises; studies on a large 
scale of the educational problems of the country; and leadership. 
To meet these needs there must be a consolidation of bureaus and 
offices at Washington and a larger, better supported, more influential 
establishment that can command the services of the best minds in 
the country. Whether this establishment should be an independent 
department, a commission, or a division of a department is of secon- 
dary importance—although most of us have our preferences. It 
is of first importance that the establishment be charged with only 
those functions which experience has proved are helpful and vital- 
izing to American education everywhere.” 
H. B. LEARNED AND P. 
in the Educational Record. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS OF SUPERIOR ABILITY.*—‘‘How can the 
opportunities given by the college to students of superior ability 
be increased? 

‘There are two groups of persons to whom an effort to solve the 
problem does not appear important. There are those who have 
assumed that a ‘first-class’ person will take care of himself both 
in college and subsequently. There are also those who appear to 
believe that everything possible is already being done through the 
avenue of personal contact of teacher with student. But there 
are few college teachers who would join either group in thrusting 
aside an earnest consideretion of the subject as an important prob- 
lem and in refusing to enter upon a more determined effort at solu- 
tion.. . 

“..The first group thus cannot maintain its position. The 
second group cannot remain pessimistic concerning possible ad- 
vances in view of the fact that we have not heretofore made a sus- 
tained study of this problem in our colleges. The question is not, 
‘Can able students be assisted?’ but rather, ‘What are the ways 
of assisting them?’ 

“College teachers have entered upon their careers partially be- 
cause of the opportunities of developing leadership in young people 
and thus of rendering to society a great servicer There is apparently 
no more gratifying news to a college faculty than the report of the 

* Compare report of Committee G in the February BULLETIN. 
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12 AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


success of a graduate, particularly in the field of intellectual leader- 
ship. Moreover, all college faculties take pride in the relative num- 
ber of students who have passed on into the graduate school of a 
university. Professors who are recognized as successful do encourage 
students of ability chiefly through personal contact in advanced 
courses, and this opportunity is highly prized. 

‘“There are efforts at solution in addition to the assistance ren- 
dered by departments as such. These are varied, but they might 
be classified as pedagogical, curricular, and social, though these 
terms are not mutually exclusive and do not suggest the exact nature 
of the efforts to be included. Among them the following methods 
and devices have been found: 


Pedagogical 

Sectioning of classes upon the basis of ability. 

Encouragement of advanced courses essential as a preparation 
for graduate work. 

Assignment of additional work for the abler student, the reward 
of accomplishment being either additional credit or higher grades. 

Modification of courses for the able student. 

Use of undergraduate assistants selected on the basis of ability. 


Curricular 

Use of ‘honor points,’ a minimum number being required for 
graduation. 

Use of ‘honor points,’ these being in the form of actual credits 
toward graduation. 

Establishment of ‘special honors’ courses. 

Limitation of registrants in the freshman class, thus permitting 
a selection on the basis of ability or of attainment. 

Additional registration permitted but made quantitatively de- 
pendent upon previous grades. 

Modification of curricular requirements to make possible the 
substitution of individual work for course assignments. 


Social 

Election to membership in national honor societies—an honor 
open only to juniors and seniors. 

Election to membership in local honor societies. A few of these 
have a temporary membership open to freshmen, sophomores, and 
juniors. 

‘Honors and prizes,’ as usually described in catalogues. 
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RECENT EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 13 


Selection and recognition of high ranking students in the fresh- 
man year and also in other years. 

Notification to parents of the high scholastic standing, especially 
of underclassmen, and preparation of appropriate publicity for home 
papers. 

Personal recognition by the president of students of high attain- 
ment. 

Limitation of extra-curricular activities. 

Organization of departmental clubs. 

Publication of grades of fraternities. 

Scholarships and other financial aid, the recipients being selected 
on the basis of attainment. .. 

“The writer has not inserted a list of faculty activities in behalf 
of those of superior ability as distinguished from those of superior 
attainment, and the reason for the omission is merely that he can 
find none to present. Innate differences in ability and the oppor- 
tunities to base assistance upon these differences are not yet recog- 
nized as elements in college education that should claim the atten- 
tion of the faculty as such. 

“A second fact, indicative of opportunity for improvement, is 
that in none of the colleges visited by the writer had the faculty 
recognized the need of a continued study of the subject to the extent 
of appointing an individual, or individuals, specifically for this pur- 
pose. In other words, by common consent, the solution of the prob- 
lem is now regarded as the business of every faculty member and 
modifications in practice are left to chance interest and spasmodic 
efforts. But the inherent difficulties of the problem demand a 
special interest on the part of a few who understand the scientific 
aspects and who are willing to examine with care the effects of the 
different measures adopted... 

“But, even so, one is inclined to raise the question as to what the 
faculty or its organized committee or group can do in the future. 
Specifically, what is the task of such a committee? The writer 
wishes to suggest three activities and to discuss them briefly. They 
are as follows: (1) an annual inventory, (2) recommendations to the 
faculty, (3) service where faculty representation is needed. 

“The first suggestion, that of an annual inventory, is peculiarly 
appropriate in view of the opinion found among faculty men that 
there should be at least one faculty meeting a year devoted to the 
problem of the superior student. . . 
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“Tf an effort, for example, is intended to increase the social recogni- 
tion of high scholarship, its results are to be determined by observa- 
tion of effects in the entire student body. But if the effort is ex- 
pected to assist just the few of high ability, then its effectiveness 
can be determined only through an understanding of the influence 
upon these few students. For example, the opportunity of studying 
for honors in the senior year is sometimes abolished upon the ground 
that only a few students are interested. This would be an adequate 
reason if the function of these ‘special honors’ is to increase a general 
interest in high attainment. But if the function is to render assis- 
tance to the most able students, then the inquiry concerning effective- 
ness should be made upon that basis. If only three per cent of the 
seniors take the ‘special honors,’ and if these are actually of high 
ability, the question to ask should be, ‘does the opportunity actually 
assist these three per cent?’... 

“For the faculty has at least four additional interests, pertinent 
to our problem concerning the student of high ability, and none 
of them is a matter for legislation or for departmental activity 
only. These interests are: the effectiveness of the student honor 
societies, the guidance of the student of high ability in the first two 
years, the organized study of the senior students in the interest 
of appropriate faculty assistance and the contact with outside agencies 
that are also concerned with education of the student of high ability.. . 

‘There are three opportunities for securing this evidence: intelli- 
gence tests, scholastic records, and opinions of the instructors. It 
is anticipated that the first and last of these three will serve the 
important purpose of detecting latent superior ability... 

“In order to represent these interests on the part of the faculty 
-and preserve continued attention to the problems of each annual 
group of students, the organization of a faculty committee on superior 
attainment seems to be necessary. This committee should study 
the local situation from year to year, and its membership should 
contain the adviser selected to confer with the students... 

‘The amount of time demanded of those selected to take special 
interest in this class of students is not great, but the inclination 
of the faculty will be to ask some one connected with the adminis- 
tration to assume the additional load which is here suggested. To 
follow this inclination without additional reason is not wise, for 
here you have a highly specialized task which demands a deep and 
rather single interest. It is not correct to insist that an adminis- 
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RECENT EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 15 


trative officer should not be active in this suggested faculty committee 
or organized representation. But the appointment should depend 
primarily upon interest, ability, and willingness to serve. The 
committee should not be a part of the machinery to grind out results 
but its members should be special students of the problem. The 
appointment of the committee should not reduce faculty responsi- 
bility but rather should increase faculty activity both as individual 
members and as a group... 


“The discussion has been written with the college of arts and 
sciences in mind, but the points made apply, with greater or less 
emphasis, to all colleges, whether professional or not. We are really 
at the beginning of efforts in education based upon individual differ- 
ences. That there are such innate differences has been known for 
an indeterminate period. But in recent years we have entered 
upon the era of measurement applied scientifically to individuals 
and to education itself. There will therefore be found essentially 
new steps in education and we must recognize our colleges as labora- 
tories wherein experiments must be carefully made and the results 
thoughtfully evaluated. 


“To summarize, this paper commends the following action on 
the part of the college: 

“1. The appointment of a committee (which might be called “The 
Committee on Attainment’). 


“2. The activity of such a committee should be: 


“(a) To prepare an inventory of present methods for detecting 
and encouraging students of superior ability. 


“(b) To prepare annual recommendations to the faculty. 


“(c) To increase the effectiveness of student honor societies; guide 
students of high ability in the first two years; organize a study of 
the senior students; co-operate with outside agencies. 


“Although to some extent detailed suggestions are made in re- 
gard to these activities, it is to be remembered that the problem in 
each college must be approached in the spirit of finding the most 
effective recommendations and activities for that particular college. 
Moreover, in method alone an adequate solution of the problem 
cannot be found for there must be brought to bear not only the 
science, but also, in an important sense, the art of education.” 

G. W. Srewart, in School and Society. 
(189) 
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CoLLEGE Aims Past AND PRESENT.—‘...The salient finding 
of this comparison of older conceptions of college purposes with those 
current more recently seems to be that, both formerly and now, 
the institution under consideration has been regarded primarily 
as the place of liberal training; 7. ¢., the place where general rather 
than special training shall be given. Although in the more recent 
period the occupational and pre-professional objectives have gained 
some ground; the stronghold of this predominant opinion is relatively 
far from taken. At the same time the conceptions of the character 
of this liberal education have undergone extended modification. 
Whereas formerly the liberal training contended for was largely 
disciplinary in nature, it has in the intervening half-century taken 
on a social emphasis, an emphasis demanding the recognition of 
civic and social responsibilities, including those of leadership and the 
interests of the family unit. Additional purposes receiving more 
frequent recognition in the modern period are the development of 
scholarly interest and ambition, selection, guidance and exploration 
and coordination for the student of the fields of learning. . . 

“*... In the light of the facts just illustrated touching the historic 
shift of materials from the college to the secondary-school curriculum, 
the consequent advancing age of the college entrant, the extension 
of the periods of professional training and the present opportunities 
for specialization during the last two years of most of our colleges 
of liberal arts, may it not be that, for the bulk of those of our popula- 
tion who will seek the advantages of higher education, we are attempt- 
ing to go too far into maturity with our period of non-occupational 
training? Perhaps we shall always have need for places where 
extended liberal training for a few may be obtained, but in a de- 
mocracy in which both leaders and followers must be trained—non- 
dictating leaders of intelligently co-operating followers—and where 
the rising tide of popular education is coming rapidly to flood at 
least the first two years of education beyond the high school, is it 
not possible that the junior-college plan or some adaptation of it 
comports well with our needs?” 

L. V. Koos anp C. C. CRAWFORD, in School and Society. 

Tue Propuct or Our ScHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—‘“The standards 
by which we judge the character and extent of the education of an 
individual differ from generation to generation. What are the tests 
which we should apply today? How can we distinguish an educated 
from an uneducated man?. .. 
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“(1) Culture and general information are what the public usually 
looks for in an educated man or woman and, less frequently, perhaps, 
some degree of expert knowledge. Culture is a word that has always 
in the past been associated with education. Is the average college 
graduate of today a man of culture? I think we will all agree that 
he is not... In attempting to provide a university education 
for every young man and every young woman who wants it, as most 
of our state universities are now doing, we have abandoned culture 
as the prime aim of education.. . 

“(2) One of the most obvious tests of the old education was the 
power of expression, the correct use of the mother tongue in written 
and oral language. Does the college graduate of today use correct 
English and is he able to write effectively? I fear we cannot claim 
very much for the average graduate in this particular... 

“(3) Another mark of an educated man is the power of observation 
and reflection. The college undoubtedly develops these faculties to a 
considerable extent, observation, I should say, more than reflection. . 

“(4) We expect to find in the college graduate some evidence of 
originality and independent judgment and initiative. Originality 
again is inborn, but it may be developed by a college education.. 
I think that the modern college does a great deal in developing inde- 
pendence of judgment and I believe that the American college in 
particular develops in the average student a considerable degree of 
initiative... 

“(5) Do we cultivate in our students a correct attitude toward 
life, or a sense of social responsibility? No student pays or begins 
to pay for his education even in those colleges where tuition is charged, 
and in the great state universities he usually gets it for nothing. 
Why these great endowments and state subsidies if not to turn out 
good citizens and useful members of society? Here again I think 
that the college is performing its mission... : 

“(6) Do we develop in our students an abiding faith in the larger 
things of life—idealism? Humanity would make little progress 
without idealism and optimism.. . 

(7) Does our modern education implant in the student the power 
of growth? Does it really stimulate his intellectual life?... 
Open-mindedness is a characteristic of the educated man. He is 
willing to recognize mistakes and to draw new conclusions from 
new facts. Without open-mindedness there can be no intellectual 
honesty, and this is of course the highest virtue that the educated 
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man can attain. If we can develop in our students the power of 
growth, open-mindedness, and intellectual honesty, the college will 
stand fully justified by its product.” 

J. H. Latang, in School and Society. 


UNDERGRADUATE PsycHoLocy.—‘‘The decision of the college 
man—and it is as hard and granite-like as any of the Supreme Court's 
—is that there are just two things to be got out of college; one of 
them is the ability to concentrate, to work hard, to stay up late at 
night fidgeting over a problem until it has become possible to solve 
it, to study six hours at a stretch without becoming a physical wreck; 
and the other is the faculty of not being ridiculous. From the last 
of these, critics of college education might be expected to learn some- 
thing, but they don’t; it is a minor strain, yet it runs all through 
undergraduate life and has a very definite function in a college man’s 
education. But the first of these is a rockbound conclusion, and 
all the king’s horses and all the king’s men cannot shake his faith 
in its efficacy. It is something definite in all this sea of indefinitude 
which is college life that he can pin to; even if he has forgotten every- 
thing he ever learned, even if details, dates, theorems, and theories 
have escaped him, leaving his mind a perfect blank, if he shall have 
acquired the faculty of work, the blessing of concentration, he shall 
not be altogether assetless. The facts and fancies that his brain 
is stuffed with, it is his business to forget, the sooner the more pain- 
lessly, but if he has learned to concentrate for a sufficient length of 
time without flinching upon an unpleasant textbook written with 
approved dullness, he feels that his efforts at an education have 
‘not been in vain.” Harvard Graduates Magazine. 


THE JuNIoR CoLLEGE.—“‘There is no doubt of the fact that before 
long it will become necessary to redefine the nature and the function 
of the state university. The rapid increase in numbers has so in- 
tensified the problem of administration that, even were the students 
that enter all that could be desired, some limit must be set to the 
number of students and faculty. Even now it has come about that 
few instructors know even the names of the students in their classes, 
and there are a dozen state universities where the president rarely 
comes into direct contact with the professors. The wonder is we 
are doing so well in spite of the heavy handicap popular education 
has put on its ‘institutions of higher learning.’ 
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“But thus to state the difficulty seems at once to suggest the 
remedy, to limit by some automatic device the number of students 
permitted to register. Endowed institutions can devise stricter 
and stricter entrance examinations; but the state university, 
because it is a state institution, may not thus offer insult to the less 
gifted son of a tax-payer, who has been permitted to joy-ride un- 
checked through an accredited high school. Nor may the state 
university be too severe without educating the public to the necessity 
of scrutinizing the work of its students and rejecting promptly those 
whose talents are not of standard weight. The university is a 
little too close to the people and must depend upon a modicum 
of good-will and confidence, if it is to continue to receive its 
yearly increasing appropriations. 

“In time the public may see that it is paying heavily for a deal of 
mediocrity. It willin the years to come be possible to talk in business 
terms of the annual waste of three hundred and more dollars a year 
of public funds upon a young man whose mind rarely rises higher 
than the dance floor, and to whom a fraternity pin is the acme of 
college distinction. We can, I say, come to such an educated popular 
sentiment in time; but today, when money comes only with too much 
ease to farmer and business man, the public college must look else- 
where for relief. 

“Yet the public is becoming accustomed today to spend ever- 
increasing sums for education. It is not likely that this habit will 
be lost; and it spends it most willingly upon schools near at hand, 
whose activities it may inspect almost daily, the local high school 
for instance. There are hundreds and thousands of little communities 
in the Middle West that today, in spite of high prices, are building 
schools that would reflect credit upon a self-conscious city. There 
are, in addition, all through the Middle West hundreds of small 
colleges, endowed by the generosity of some religious sect, and living 
a precarious existence on account of their relatively high fees and 
relatively poorly equipped faculties. A state grant to these would 
be a blessing of providence, and with state aid would come increasing 
state interest. And at the same time in the larger town it would 
not be exceedingly difficult to expand the facilities of the better 
high schools and do a measure of collegiate work. 

“The price such collegiate high schools and small colleges would 
pay for the state aid and expanded interest would be affiliation with 
the university, depending upon inspection and appropriate certi- 
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fication of both courses and faculties. They would become in effect 
junior colleges, doing the work of the first two years of a university 
career, and doing it, each with a number of students whose work 
could be adequately measured and directed. The students would 
lose something of the aimlessness of the first two years in the uni- 
versity. The university would gain by receiving students whose 
outlook had broadened, whose larger experience had made them * 
more mature; and above all, by losing the larger number of its under- 
classmen, would be in a position to devote more and more of its energies 
to doing the real university work that comes after the four years 
now devoted to gaining the A.B. degree. 

“The idea of the junior college is not a new one. There are a 
number of states where the experiment has been tried, but, before 
the plan will work with the most desirable results, some further 
adjustments will be necessary. The university will still have its 
own junior college, though with a largely decreased registration. 
But the administration and faculty of this college should be more 
or less differentiated from that of the university proper. It will 
serve the university, much as the old preparatory department did 
in the days before high schools were numerous or standardized. 
And, like the old preparatory school, it can be abolished so soon as 
other agencies are organized to take its place. A reorganization 
like the one proposed would enable the university to attend to its 
proper function. The students would have passed a more severe 
test, and would at least be more adequately selected. They would 
have some fairly clear notions of where they were and what they 
wanted. - Their numbers would be limited, as the junior college would 
have sifted out those who come merely for a year or two of looking 
about them before settling down to the business of making a living. 
It might be possible to impose a stringent examination on all who 
wished at state expense to pursue their studies farther.” 

P. M. Buck, in Educational Review. 


CO-OPERATION IN RESEARCH.—‘“‘But in any co-operative scheme it 
should be borne in mind that what is wanted is real co-operation 
on a democratic basis, and not a direction of individuals by a so- 
called master mind. Efficient as an autocratic system may be, 
in science as in other fields it ultimately fails in the question of morale, 
for when young scientific workers see that however attractive may 
be the places of the men at the top, the chances for any individual © 
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are that he will become only a part of an efficient machine, then a 
man of ambition will choose some machine where the material re- 
wards are greater than in science...” 

Jor. Stessins, in Science. 


PrRoFESSOR Professor uptodate-icus, or 
efficient professor, is unquestionably a mongrel or hybrid form, 
produced by an unnatural crossing of the Genus Professor with the 
entirely distinct genus of Business Man. He is the mule of the 
academic barnyard. But like the mule he is an animal of excep- 
tional utility. As with the Professor Bolshevikicus, he may readily 
be identified by exterior inspection. Look around you in the lounge 
of any faculty club, pick out the men who might be town members, 
and you have him. His trousers are creased, his shoes shined, his 
head well-barbered. Sometimes he even goes in for facial massage. 

“But an even simpler method for isolating this variety may be 
recommended. Open the university catalog to the list of faculty 
committees, and take off all the names that occur three times or 
oftener. For the professors uptodate-ici are the mainstay of com- 
mittees. Like the mule on the farm, they do all the heavy draft 
work on the campus. It is they who pull the institution through 
the ruts of registration and over the bumps of budget-making. 

“In short, in spite of his dubious origin, it is impossible sufficiently 
to admire the extraordinary qualities of this creature. He possesses, 
or gives a passable imitation of possessing, the all-roundness of the 
Professor antiquus. At a pinch he will teach, or at least give lectures 
on, subjects quite remote from his own field. If he seldom maintains 
a garden, it is because gardening is insufficiently fashionable. He 
has more elegant hobbies instead: he is a motorist, a golfer, and a 
shark at bridge. He will astonish you with intelligent references 
to general literature. He is highly successful in ‘dealing with the 
student body’—entertains students, visits his fraternity, and is 
regularly an ‘adviser.’ Moreover, he competes with the Pro- 
fessor germanicus. His name appears in the journals—most often, 
it must be admitted, in an editorial capacity or appended to mere 
book reviews. Still it appears with creditable frequency, and that 
is the essential thing. And on top of all this, he gets through an 
amount of administrative work that, by itself alone, would cause 
the average stalwart but ‘tired’ business man to crumple up like 
a tender violet from sheer exhaustion. He runs a big department— 
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of course he is the head of a department; he engineers the relations 
of the institution with countless outside associations; he flatteringly 
entertains distinguished visitors; he is dispatched by the president 
to the State Capitol to lobby for appropriations, or to the metropolis 
to sound out wealthy donors. And through it all he remains a 
cheerful optimist, hail-fellow-well-met, one-hundred-per-cent Ameri- 
can. 

“Is it any wonder that the honors of deanship and presidency 
infallibly seek him out?” 

Max McConn, in The Nation. 


Mr. ForDNEY MAKEs A Discovery.—‘‘The Automobile Com- 
missioners missed it. The war taxers let it pass. Even the Agri- 
cultural Bloc did not see it. But Chairman Fordney is overlooking 
nothing. He not only found it, but discovered in the good old 
Reconstruction days the way to handle it. 

“The book’s the thing. Taxit. Relieve soda water by all means, 
but let not a reader of foreign print escape. That’s luxury and he 
is to be scotched. It is all right for the wealthy connoisseur to have 
his object of art. The Custom House shall be wide open for him. 
It is all right, too, for the one who can travel abroad to stuff in his 
baggage the books he bought there. But the student, who must 
stay at home and be content with importing the volume that pictures 
the desired object, shall pay a duty of 20%, if Mr. Fordney has his 
way. He must have such ideas shaken out of his head and be put 
to work. Today’s golden opportunity of securing European trea- 
sures must be forsworn. 

“Too many foreigners have been coming in, everybody agrees. 
Mr. Fordney has his eye peeled for those that own books. The 
tariff framers of 1790 and all their successors have been mistaken 
in admitting without duty the immigrant’s necessary household 
effects and reading material. Hereafter, if he is found to have a 
library worth $250, he will pay for it, before he gets into this land of 
the free and home of the brave. He is the undesirable. None of 
these reading families for us. They are dangerous. University 
presidents will take notice and confine their appointments to local 
talent. 

“And that reminds Mr. Fordney that these universities, colleges 
and public libraries have been buying entirely too many foreign 
books. Ever since 1816, they have been left to their own devices. 
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Now if they bring in more than two copies of a book, they shall 
pay the duty, sir. It makes no difference if they are supported by 
public taxation, and on slender resources engaged in the work of 
public education, enough is enough, and if these librarians intend 
to accommodate more than a couple of readers at a time with a stirring 
foreign book, they shall do so to their cost. 

“Is this not the day of the Great Isolation? How are our own 
authors to get inspiration, if we do not shut out foreign contami- 
nation? Who knows how many Tennysons and Darwins we might 
have bred, if we had stayed away from the Idylls of the King and 
the Origin of Species? Let these foreigners keep to themselves and 
contemplate us at a respectful distance. When at length they have 
comprehended our excellences, they may knock at our door and 
offer proof. ‘Till then, any American who holds commerce with 
them shall be fined for his effrontery. We will have none of their 
instruction. 

“One thing will have to be admitted—Mr. Fordney is consistent. 
He lays about him without regard to party or precedent. Although 
books twenty years old were put upon the Free List in Grant’s first 
term, and the rest of them, except those in English, by the McKinley 
Act of 1890, Mr. Fordney slaps the duty back upon these classes 
with as much gusto as he cancels Underwood's provision of duty-free 
textbooks for use in schools. And when it came to fixing the rate, 
he tramped all the way back to the Civil War and the mad Forties 
for a pattern. 

“There was no use wasting time in a search for precedent over 
the world of today. It could not be found. The United Kingdom, 
France and Germany do not collect a penny on incoming books. 
Italy and Switzerland charge less than a half cent a pound or, say, 
a 2-cent postage stamp for a $1.50 book. Canada’s rate of 10% is 
of very restricted application, and Canada has just voted for reci- 
procity. The excuse for taxing knowledge lay nowhere at hand. 
There was but one thing to do—call off the argument and make it 
a fight. So up goes the bloody shirt of 1862 and the Tyler-Whig 
imbroglio. 

“But all this may be imputing more heroism to Mr. Fordney 
than he possesses. Maybe it is only a case of blundering and not 
defiance. The sole public apologists for a general duty on books 
are the printing trades, and they have said that their object is not 
to discourage the importation of foreign books but to prevent Ameri- 
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can publishers from sending American books abroad to be made. 
Dr. Fordney’s prescription is castor oil for the whole family and all 
the neighbors in order to get at the small boy’s green apple. 
“Whether the proposal to impede the spread of intelligence was 
born of callousness or confusion, organized Education, Art, Science 
and Scholarship have memorialized Congress in no uncertain terms, 
firmly convinced that with all eyes on Washington the Senate will 
not sanction a measure that would write us down as Barbarians.”’ 


Exchange. 
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FROM AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME: 


“From bottom to top, our education is suffering from kinder- 
garten ideas. The American student has been accustomed to get 
too much help. He relies on the teacher to such a degree as to lessen 
the teacher’s efficiency. He has been so much coddled in the early 
years of his schooling that when he comes to take up professional 
education and wants to work hard he often does not know how to do 
so if he would. Our army experiences in this respect were appal- 
ling. Thousands of American lives were lost in the last war because 
men who were otherwise qualified to be artillery officers could not do 
sums in logarithms straight unless they had a professor to help them. 

“Besides relying too much on the teacher we have, I think, made 
undiscriminating use of our laboratories. A laboratory can serve 
two or three quite distinct ends. It is a high grade manual training 
instrument which can teach the general student the use of hand and 
eve. It is a potent instrument of discovery where the investigator 
can find out things that were not known before. Each of these uses 
is admirable, and the more we can have of them the better. But 
there is another intermediate use which is not nearly so admirable— 
the use of laboratories for pseudo-discovery. From the kindergarten 
through high school and college to technical school, there are teachers 
who encourage a student to go through the motions of discovering 
a thing in order that he may remember the principle, and lead him 
to believe that if he has found out a principle for himself he has 
done better than if he found it in a book.” A. T. HapDLey. 


UNIVERSITIES AND THE WORLD CRIsIS.—"‘... My thesis, then, is 
perfectly simple and clear. It is that European civilization, and 
that means our own, is today engaged in a fight for its very existence; 
that this fact is not clearly recognized either here or abroad and that 
every opportunity must be seized to call attention to the critical 
aspect of the world situation and for us in America, to our inevitable 
involvement in the outcome. 

There has never been a better demonstration, than in these last 
few years, of the delicacy of the mechanism of the accumulation of 
experience, habits and reactions that we call civilization. We had 
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become accustomed to think of it as a growth of deep root which 
might bend but not break or as a structure whose foundations had 
been so firmly laid in the experience of the centuries that nothing 
but cosmic cataclysm could bring it low. Yet before our eyes we 
have seen this growth, over great areas of the world’s surface, shat- 
tered in a night and chaos and confusion result. Whether this 
destruction shall extend is of course the world problem and the 
answer is not to be sought in any temporary political adjustments, 
however superficially reassuring.. .”’ 
LIVINGSTON FARRAND, from inaugural address as President 
of Cornell University. 


GENERAL TRAINING DEFENDED.—‘‘At the present time it would 
be difficult to name a single man who has come to high position in 
State, in Church, on in any form of our public life—commercial, 
industrial, financial, professional—who did not begin at or near the 
lowest rung of the economic and social ladder. To all such, Ameri- 
can life has meant opportunity and American education meant prep- 
aration for opportunity and introduction to it. In the simplest 
way, in the shortest time, and by well-tested instruments, youthful 
minds were opened to what was going on about and before them and 
were taught to use those simple instruments by means of which they 
could both comprehend and produce. The spirit of work was abroad 
in the land. Everyone wished to improve himself and his condition. 
Rail-splitters, tailors, tanners, and boys of the tow-path had reached 
the White House, so why should not the vigorous, high-spirited boy 
on the Iowa farm, in the Montana mountains, or on the Oregon 
sheep ranch look forward to doing the same? Perhaps the greatest 
economic and mechanical achievement of the past half century in 
America is the building, equipment, and operation of great railways. 
They are without peers in the world. Today the administrative 
heads of every one of those great undertakings are not sons of the 
capitalists whose savings and whose spirit of enterprise started the 
whole railroad 1na0vement, but they are the sons of those who worked 
with their hands, and they themselves, in almost every instance, 
saw their first training and their first service in the lowest ranks of 
railway employees. Opportunity beckoned these men to their 
positions of present importance and distinction. They rose because 
their ambition, their spirit of service, and their zeal for work were 
overmastering and found the open door of opportunity straight in 
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front of them. Why, you ask, is this no longer easy, or perhaps 
even possible? The answer is that some of the ruling tendencies 
of our time, some of the most popularly supported movements in 
our life and education, are closing, or have closed, this door. The 
moment that one accepts the amazing fallacy that there is no such 
thing as general training, that there are no knowledges and no habits 
which may be made useful in any direction whatsoever, but that 
every individual must be directly trained for a specific task or calling 
and then held to it, that individual finds the door of opportunity 
shut in his face. He is sentenced to remain forever where he is, 
and the spirit that has made America is starved within him. The 
whole scheme of vocational training is not only a sham, and a costly 
sham, but an immense injury both to the individual and to the 
community, if it is permitted to find its way into the six elementary 
school years, or, in any but the most restricted fashion, into the six 
secondary school years. The child who while still an infant is seized 
upon and prepared for some specific calling is thereafter a prisoner 
without possibility of becoming a freeman. One of the most striking 
and significant facts adduced in the report just issued by the English 
Commission on the Classics in Education is that representatives of 
the wageworkers of England came before the Commission to protest 
vigorously against having their children deprived of an education 
in order to become somewhat more effective machines. This is 
the most cheering note that has been struck in an educational report 
for many a long day. It may be the rainbow of promise that the 
storms of folly and sciolism are coming to an end and that a new 
and brighter day is dawning for those whose school days lie still 
ahead of them. Moreover, the false and damaging economic 
notions that are so widely held and acted upon have closed the door 
of opportunity to millions of Americans. To confine a workman 
to a particular trade, or even to a particular branch of a particular 
trade, is to shut the door of opportunity in his face. If a man may 
not work for ten minutes beyond the eight-hour day excepting for 
overtime pay, or if he may not turn his hand to some job other than 
his own for the pleasure and satisfaction of doing it, or if he may not 
gain additional reward by special skill or industry in his work, or if, 
however excellent the workman, his daily performance must be held 
down to the standard of the least competent, the door of opportunity 
is shut in his face.”,—-N1cHOLAS MurRAY BUTLER, at the installation 
of Frank P. Graves as President of University of the State of New York. 
(201) 
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THE COLLEGE CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICAN EpucaTion.—‘‘We 
come nearest to a substitute for mediaeval logic in our present-day 
college in the training of our scientific laboratories. There men 
are to a certain extent learning the method of thought. But they 
are not, in the most of the colleges, in any systematic and compre- 
-hensive way, acquiring that discipline of mind by which one is to 
discriminate between truth and error; and if we do not give the 
college student some measure of that power to discriminate between 
truth and error, there is something seriously lacking in what we 
have provided for his education.” —-ELMER ELSworTH BROWN. 


Tue Strate University.—‘‘There is no example in the history of 
American higher education of a large and successful state university 
built upon a private foundation. You cannot inject the quality and 
genius of the American state university into an old established in- 
stitution fathered by private motive and developed under private 
control... 

“In this day there can be no argument that a state educational 
system is complete without a free state university as its apex and 
crown. That does not mean that the state university is to domi- 
nate and control the lower schools, still less other institutions of higher 
learning. It means merely that free public education shall not stop 
with the high school, but go on to college grade. It means that it 
is the conviction and will of the people of the state that the higher 
reaches of education, education unto leadership and for the pro- 
fessions of which the public has need and which lead to the most 
ample rewards, shall not be the privilege of the few but the right of 
all. Not until public education is crowned by a free public uni- 
versity is democracy sincere in declaring that all men are created 
equal and that the doors to the highest service and the noblest per- 
sonal attainment are open to the humblest who can show himself 
worthy to enter them. It is too late to dispute the doctrine that 
all the resources of a state are liable for the education of every last 
child in the state. It is too late in free, democratic America to ques- 
tion the obligation of the state to summon its ambitious youth to 
free and equal opportunity in the most ample ‘learning America 
can afford... 

“The heart of any college or university is its school of liberal arts. 
The student of engineering, mining, or agriculture, the man who will 
go directly into business, not less than the man who intends the study 
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of the law or medicine, needs strong inspiring courses in literature, 
history, mathematics, economics, philosophy, and political science. 
In the technical college or university these departments need to be 
all the stronger for the reason that students have less time for such 
studies. The manhood and the culture needful for the educated 
man of any calling cannot be secured through a few elementary courses 
in language and mathematics in the Freshman year. I would find 
place in the Junior and Senior years of every technical course for 
required studies in political science and economics, conducted by the 
most enthusiastic and inspiring teachers who can be found. Nine- 
tenths of a man’s reading after he leaves college is on subjects re- 
lated to these departments, and it is essential that he be master of 
the fundamentals. A state institution should above all things educate 
good citizens, and the studies fundamental to good citizenship should 
be strongly represented in its curriculum.’’"—JoHN M. Tuomas, from 
inaugural address as President of Pennsylvania State College. 


BETTER TRAINING FOR OuR Best Minps.—“.. . That a democ- 
racy will have its fair share of men of genius and of scientific ability, 
that we have had our share of such men, I need not stop to prove. 
That democracies can set an example for the whole world in severity 
of academic standards is proved by the deserved eminence of our 
American professional schools and of the undergraduate training, 
at once liberal and thorough, of the universities of the great English 
democracy from which we sprang. However, university education 
in England is still, as compared with ours, restricted to a much smaller 
percentage of the population. We have opened wider the doors 
to higher education, and it is evident that if democratic government 
is to be successful, these doors must be opened wider still. At the 
heart of De Tocqueville’s criticism still lies the question as to whether 
the wide popular extension of higher education is compatible with 
high standards of attainment. No intoxication with our own success 
must be allowed to persuade us that we have as yet answered this 
question in the affirmative. Now that the pioneer stage of our edu- 
cation is past, at least for many institutions and many parts of the 
country, the time has arrived when we must meet that challenge 
and try to produce, on a far wider scale than we have ever done 
before, higher education which shall be in fact what it is in name. 

‘As a nation at this period when we stand at the height of material 
success, we are in grave danger of falling into the error of believing 
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that what we have done well is all that there is to do. We have 
applied knowledge, only a small part of which we discovered ourselves, 
to the exploitation of natural resources, which we did not create, 
and have produced the most stupendous material wealth and the 
highest average standard of living which exists or has ever existed 
in the world. But man does not live by bread alone, nor by coal 
or steel or cotton or all that may be made thereof, however cheap 
and abundant. It is still true that beauty and intelligence and 
morality are the ends of education and of life. All our industry, 
unless it serve our spiritual ends, produces only a weary round of 
degrading toil and degrading luxury, carrying within itself, as the 
events of the day too clearly show, the seeds of its own dissolution.” 
—FRANK AYDELOTTE, from inaugural address as President of Swarth- 
more College. 


PROVISION FOR SUPERIOR STUDENTS.—“‘A main defect of our present 
system of education is the lack of provision for special opportunities 
for students of outstanding ability. The rate of progress aimed at in 
college courses is determined by a rough averaging of the capacity of all 
the students in them, with the result that while this rate is barely 
maintained by the weakest students, it is very far from keeping the 
ablest employed. These latter, the most valuable assets of the 
college and of the country, are liable either to fall into habits of 
intellectual loafing or to occupy their too abundant leisure by a 
disproportionate amount of non-academic activities. The objection 
to assuming a uniform pace for all abilities applies also to a uniform 
method of instruction. Frequent recitations and lectures may be 
the best means of keeping the weaker students moving; for the 
brighter minds they are unnecessary and wasteful. After a good 
student has acquired habits of study and vital intellectual interest, 
she needs leisure for thinking and large quantities of solid reading 
rather than hours a day of class room work. Further, after the 
large range of subjects required by our curriculum in the first two 
years, she is ready for a more intensive application to some chosen 
field, so that at the end of her course she may carry away not merely 
a great variety of scraps of knowledge, but power and method for 
mastery of a single department of learning. During the acquisition 
of this power she should be freed from the constant interruption of 
tests and examinations, and encouraged to take on her own shoulders 
the chief responsibility for her mental development. 
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“Recognizing these principles, the faculty has approved a scheme 
by which at the end of the sophomore year students having an average 
of B or better, that is, about 10 per cent of the class, shall be per- 
mitted to apply for candidacy for honors in a special field. If 
approved by the committee in charge and the department of their 
choice, they will be relieved during the last two years of the routine 
of class attendance and course examinations. Each candidate will 
come under the guidance of a general director of her course, who 
will plan for her a series of units of study, two for each semester, 
and will arrange the supervision of her work in each of these units 
by a special instructor. This supervision will in general be con- 
ducted by means of suggested readings, written reports calculated 
to train judgment as well as the power of collecting and organizing 
facts, and conferences, weekly or fortnightly, in which one report 
is criticized and instruction given for the preparation of the next. 
The last semester of the senior year will be devoted to the writing of 
a long paper and to a general review preparatory to an extensive 
examination covering the whole field of study of the last two years. 

“The details of the scheme will naturally vary according to the 
subjects chosen, and will have to be worked out in the light of expe- 
rience; but the general principles just stated will prevail throughout. 
It is important to note that the scheme is wholly optional, and that 
any student however brilliant who wishes to follow the present course 
of study may do so, and may obtain general honors as heretofore. 
The plan will be observed to differ from the honor schools of the 
English universities in its requiring that the first two years be de- 
voted to a wide range of prescribed subjects, and from the tutorial 
system adopted in recent years in some American universities in its 
restriction of the system of individual guidance to a small picked 
group, thus avoiding the danger of bankruptcy which is apt to ac- 
company the application of costly methods to the whole body of 
students, and enabling us to test the new method with students who 
have proved their seriousness and ability.”—-W. A. NEILSON, from 
report as President of Smith College. 


Our OVERCROWDED COLLEGES.—‘“There is no use in mincing 
the matter. We have today in most of our colleges more students 
than we can teach. Every professor and every administrator know 
this is true and, in private at least, acknowledges it. One has only 
to talk with the progressors who are doing the actual teaching to 
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find out the true condition of educational work in many of our insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

“In a lecture room a professor may lecture to as many students 
as can hear his voice unless it is a lecture illustrated with apparatus 
and then the limit is the number who can hear the professor talk 
and can clearly see the experiments which are being performed. 
In a recitation section the case is entirely different. In a recitation 
a professor does not lecture—or at least he should not. He should 
endeavor to find out what the student has succeeded in doing for 
himself, and he should direct the student’s efforts along the right 
lines of study. It is generally conceded that the undergraduate 
student should receive a large portion of his training through the 
recitation room. It is also generally conceded that the number of 
students in a recitation room should not average more than twenty 
or thirty. If then it has been necessary, through the large increase 
of students, to make recitation sections of forty or eighty or more, 
it is evident that the quality of the instruction must have greatly 
deteriorated. This is especially true in those subjects in which the 
student is obliged to prepare some definite task in his study and 
present accurate results when he goes to the class room. Mathe- 
matics and some sciences are good examples of this class of subjects. 
It is a farce to attempt to teach forty or fifty students in mathematics 
at one time—that is, if the instructor expects to find out anything 
about what they have accomplished. 

“The effect of large sections can readily be seen in the students. 
Finding that they are not required to recite every day, many of them 
make little or no preparation, hoping to get by on review questions 
or lucky guesses. The professor who prides himself upon not allow- 
ing such things in his class room might think very differently if he 
could hear some of his students talking among themselves... 

“When there are definite and normal ratios between faculty, 
equipment and number of students, no very careful study of the 
correlation between these factors is imperative. But when it is 
found that the number of students is rapidly increasing and there 
will be serious difficulties arising from abnormal relations between 
the three faetors mentioned, then it seems to me an institution 
should make a very careful survey of its facilities. 

“That is what every manufacturer does. When orders are normal 
and it is known that the factory can fill them with its machinery 
and its help, no one worries very much; when orders come in increased 
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numbers the factory requires its expert on efficiency and production 
to make a study of the relation between the number of machines, 
the number of men, and the amount of work it is possible to turn 
out under given conditions. Very few institutions of learning have 
ever followed this plan. 

“Perhaps the conditions which I am about to name have something 
to do with the quality of our teaching. These are not intended 
primarily to be criticisms but statements of fact. 

“First—Many of our college and university presidents are not 
trained educators or, if they are, they are not allowed to use much 
of their ability as educators but must give their whole time to execu- 
tive work, at least when it is not taken up with raising money to 
meet the college bills. They know little or nothing at first-hand 
about the kind of teaching that is being done in any department of 
the institutions over which they preside, and they would never 
think of visiting a class room or lecture room for fear of offending 
the professor in charge. 

“Second—Deans are also admirable executives; but they have 
not time for or spend very little time in the discussion of education 
and its principles as applied to the college in which they are serving. 

“Third—Heads of departments, most of whom are ripe scholars 
with high ideals of teaching and of attainment, do not consider it 
their duty to train the young instructors under them, nor do they 
know in any detail what those instructors do in the class rooms. 

““Fourth—Quite a large part of the teaching in our colleges is done 
by young instructors, many of them the finest product of our universi- 
ties; but most of them have had no experience in teaching previous 
to their college appointments or training in pedagogical methods. 
It is safe to say that most of them have not the slightest idea that 
there is such a thing as a theory of teaching, and they know nothing 
about the modern methods which must be studied by nearly every 
common school teacher before he or she can obtain an appointment. 
If our undergraduate colleges are to stand pre-eminently as teaching 
institutions, they must be staffed by professors who are not only 
profound scholars but who are also trained teachers. Those who 
are heads of departments and the deans of colleges must be familiar 
with the work that is done in every class room. 

“If teaching is the principal function of an undergraduate college, 
would it not be well to have in every such college a professor of edu- 
cation who would confer with the heads of departments in regard 
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to the best methods of teaching aad give some training in teaching 
methods to the young instructors? I feel certain that if a faculty 
would cordially co-operate with a professor of education, not only 
would our methods of teaching be improved, but the number of 
students who leave on account of failures in their studies would ma- 
terially decrease. Although teaching is to be the principal duty 
of the professors and instructors whom we appoint, the first question 
usually asked in regard to any man proposed for a college position 
is ‘‘What has he produced?” If his teaching ability is discussed 
at all, it is usually taken up as an entirely secondary thing. 

" I would not for a moment advocate limiting the oppor- 
tunities for a higher education of these capable of profiting thereby, 
but I do believe that no institution has any right to admit to its 
class rooms students whom it cannot properly teach and whose 
very presence tends to lower the standard of scholarship. Let us 
place scholarship before numbers and quality before quantity. 
May it not be true that, when we do our work with a few superla- 
tively well, means will come to us to do the same kind of work with 
many ?’’—CHARLES S. Howk, Case School of Applied Science. 
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THE SPECIAL Honors Course AT BARNARD COLLEGE.—A picked 
group of young women students at Barnard College, New York City, 
wil] be allowed to take the special honors course recently established 
at the college. According to Dean Gildersleeve the course repre- 
sents an effort to provide for the very ablest students an opportunity 
to do the best work of which they are capable, and, to that end, to 
relieve them of a good deal of the ordinary routine of college and 
some prescribed courses. 

Students will not be admitted to the new course until they have 
demonstrated that they have unusual ability. Ordinarily, they will 
enter it at the beginning of the sophomore year or of the junior year. 
As a result of special entrance examinations, confirmed by special 
examinations held by the faculty, it might be possible for a very 
extraordinary student of unusual maturity to be admitted at the 
beginning of her freshman year, but this will probably occur very 
rarely, if ever. 

Students in this course are required to take at least four years of 
college work before receiving the degree of Bachelor of Arts. They 
may, however, substitute for the usual requirement of 120 points 
a course of special study in a single subject or a group of related sub- 
jects. The proper department or group of departments will take 
charge of the student’s work and, subject to the approval of the 
faculty, will determine what she must do in order to receive the 
degree. 

Ordinarily, such students will be exempted from a good deal of 
the prescribed work. They will also be exempted from some of the 
regular examinations. Except in the senior year, the manner of 
testing proficiency will rest with the department in charge. In 
the senior year regular examinations will be omitted and every 
student must pass, at the end of the year, a comprehensive exami- 
nation covering her curriculum. ' 

“We intend this Special Honors Course only for students who 
know their own minds and who definitely wish to become scholars 
in a certain field. They will be allowed a much greater chance for 
specialization than the ordinary student, but we do not think that 
they will develop into narrow-minded specialists. We expect to 
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admit into the course only students with such intellectual ability and 
interests that they can absorb enough knowledge of philosophy and 
economics, for example, to make them intelligent citizens, without 
taking definite prescribed courses in these subjects. 

“The quality of work done by our honor students will, we hope, 
‘be high. It should be not only equal to Grade A work of the ordi- 
nary student, but something better and deeper than this. Probably 
only a small proportion of the undergraduate body will be eligible 
to this course or wish to enter it. This year, as a beginning, we have 
thirteen of these honor students out of a total number of about 700.” 


CorNELL Notes. Reduction of Numbers.—‘‘A Committee: of 
the University Faculty, authorized by resolution at the meeting 
on June 9, 1920, considered the question of limitation of number 
of students and presented a report at the meeting on April 
13, recommending action by the Faculties and Trustees to prevent 
further increases in enrollment in the colleges now overcrowded, 
and the establishment of proper limits for the future in other colleges. 
This report was adopted by the Faculty and referred to the Trustees, 
who considered it with favor at a meeting on April 30, 1921, but 
postponed action.. . 

“With Cornell’s present equipment it seems that the total enroll- 
ment of regularly matriculated students should not exceed about 
6,000 and any tendency to greatly exceed that number should be 
strenuously opposed by Faculty and Trustees unless funds for addi- 
tional high-grade teachers and for increase in equipment can be 
furnished.. . 

“Honor System. ‘The students were deeply stirred during the 
year concerning standards of student honor in general, and especially 
concerning fraud in examinations. On January 12, 1921, a com- 
munication was presented to the general faculty originating with 
the students, asking for the establishment of an honor system, with 
control of preliminary and final examinations vested in the students. 
The matter was referred to the faculties of the several colleges for 
consideration, and reports were favorable. At the meeting of the 
general faculty on March 9, 1921, a student committee of ten repre- 
senting the several colleges submitted a proposed Honor System 
constitution and a report of a test vote in which 91 per cent of students 
voting (the total was 3,852) favored the proposed constitution. 
The Faculty approved this constitution without a dissenting vote, 
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and the Student Honor System was authorized by the Trustees at 
a meeting on April 3, 1921. 

“Thus the system was in force for the final examinations of the 
second term and its operation seemed successful. 

“To insure permanent success will require the cultivation in the 
student body of a spirit of loyalty, an understanding of justice, 
and a realization of responsibility for the maintenance of the good 
name of the university. This has been done at the University of 
Virginia where an honor system has been successful for nearly eighty 
years. It can be done at Cornell; but only by hard and persistent 
effort by successive bands of students devoted to the highest ideals 
and to the welfare of the university... 


“New Status of the Cornellian Council. ‘The Board of Trustees, 
at a meeting on June 22, 1920, adopted a resolution as follows: 

“ ‘Resolved, That the activities of the Semi-Centennial Endow- 
ment Committee be merged into the Cornellian Council when and 
in such manner as that committee and the executive committee of 
the Cornellian Council may determine.’ 

“By this action the Trustees officially vested in the Cornellian 
Council authority to make appeal for funds for all University pur- 
poses. 

“In the past the Cornellian Council has sought small annual gifts 
from former students to the Alumni Fund, and this fund has been 
used for emergencies by the University. In future the Council will 
not only offer to every Cornellian, and to others also, opportunity 
to make modest annual gifts to the Alumni Fund, but will also 
endeavor to raise funds for permanent endowment and for other 
larger and urgent needs of the University.” 


INDIANA AND THE BAN ON TEACHING GERMAN.—The legislature 
of Indiana is asked to enact legislation removing its war-time ban 
on the teaching of German in the high schools of Indiana, in the 
following resolutions recently adopted by the faculty of Franklin 
College: 

WHEREAS neither England nor France at any time during or 


after the war has taken any action prohibiting the study of 
German, and 


WHEREAS other states and cities of our own country not dom- 
inated by war hysteria have also not prohibited but rather 
encouraged the study of that language for reasons including 
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self-protection, scientific investigation, the development of 
commerce and the cultural value accruing from the study of 
any great literature, and — 

WHEREAS by resolution of the United States Senate, the state 
of war between the United States of America and Germany 
has been declared at an end, and 

WHEREAS friendly relations between the United States and 
Germany are necessary to the World’s peace and can best be 
prompted by the better mutual understanding which comes 
from familiarity with each other’s languages, laws and customs, 

Be it Resolved, That the Faculty of Franklin College, realizing 
the burden of leadership that rests on our institutions of higher 
learning, do hereby petition the Senate and the Legislature of 
the Sovereign State of Indiana to rescind the action prohibiting 
the teaching of German in the High Schools of Indiana, and 

Be it Further Resolved, That the Faculty of Franklin College 
invite the faculties of other institutions of higher learning in 
the State of Indiana to unite with them in demanding immediate 
action in this matter which is of vital concern to the cause of 
education. 


Bic CourRSES IN HARVARD COLLEGE.—‘‘Several of the elementary 
courses in Harvard College are bigger this year than they have ever 
been. In part this is accounted for by the increased size of the 
freshman class, but it is also due in some measure to the working of 
the new rules relating to the choice of electives studies. These rules 
now provide that every undergraduate, in order to obtain the bache- 
lor’s degree, must take at least one course in each of four designated 
fields or subjects. There has been, this autumn, a very marked influx 
into some of these courses; in one case the enrollment is nearly 700. 

“From the standpoint of effective education it is not at all certain 
that this development can be viewed with satisfaction. There are 
many who believe that the large lecture course has been a weak feature 
of American university education. It precludes all chance of per- 
sonal contact between the professor and his students; it means that 
much of the follow-up work must be devolved upon assistants. It 
is quite true that even in courses of moderate size a certain amount 
of responsibility must be lodged with these younger members of 
the teaching staff; but there seems to be no getting away from the 
fact that every increase in the enrollment removes the students a 
notch farther away from the professor who is in charge of the course. 

“Some years ago the division of education made an exhaustive 
study of the teaching methods used by one of the largest and best 
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organized departments in Harvard College. The results of this 
study indicated that a vulnerable point in our whole scheme of in- 
struction is the necessity of relying to a considerable degree upon 
the competence and judgment of immature assistants whenever 
courses grow beyond a certain size. 

“When the University of California announced an enrollment of 
1,000 students in a single course at that institution a year ago, a 
good many educators stood aghast. ‘How can effective teaching 
be done on any such scale?’ they asked. We are not far from the 
stage at which the same question can be appropriately raised within 
our own precincts. Somewhere or other there must be a point at 
which the law of diminishing returns begins to make its influence 
felt in the college class room.”—Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 


University oF TExas.—The Chapter sends in the following 
interesting statement: 

The facts which bear most pertinently on the recent reduction of 
salaries in the University of Texas are as follows: 

1. In 1917 the maximum professorial salary was raised from 
$3,250 to $4,000. In 1920 it was further increased to $5,000. 

2. In 1921 the legislature in a second special session reduced all 
faculty salaries above $2,000 to the extent of 20% of the amount 
in excess of that figure. The Board of Regents of the University, 
meeting on September 17, 1921, resolved to adhere to what they 
considered both the letter and the spirit of the law; and a petition 
presented subsequently by a group of the senior professors, seeking 
a more liberal interpretation of the legislature’s action, was denied. 
This meant that no increase or promotion should be made during the 
present biennium. 

3. This action of the legislature had the effect of cancelling agree- 
ments which the University had made with a number of persons 
engaged to teach during the present session. 


Union CoLLEGE.—On March 17, 1921, the following recommenda- 
tions were accepted and approved by the Union College faculty: 

I. Instructors shall be appointed for a term of one year. 

II. Every instructor shali in the second semester of his third year 
of service have the right to know whether he is in line for advance- 
ment to an assistant professorship, and if so, when such appoint- 
ment may be expected. 
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III. Usually after five years of service, an instructor shall be ad- 
vanced to an assistant professorship or else not retained. 

IV. Assistant professors shall be appointed first for one year, next 
for two years, then for three years. At the end of this six-year period, 
the status of each one shall be determined by the Trustees. 

'V. The status of associate professors and professors shall be de- 
termined by the Trustees on the basis of productive work in science 
and scholarship, of amount of teaching and success in teaching, and 
of general service rendered to the college. Their appointment shall 
be without limit of time. 

VI. Nothing in these rules shall be interpreted to limit the right of 
the Trustees to remove an officer at any time for cause. 


Tue “OpEN Forum” Question.—‘The Social Science Club of 
the University of Wisconsin, a student organization, recently pre- 
sented to the Regents of the University a letter protesting the action 
of President E. A. Birge in refusing to grant them the use of the 
gymnasium for a public address by Scott Nearing. The letter urged 
that the policy of an open forum be established at the university. 
At a meeting of the Regents on December 7, President Birge outlined 
his opinion of the matter in a statement which read in part as follows: 

““Three facts must be carefully considered. First, the appearance 
of a speaker upon a university platform or in a university building 
always has been regarded by the people as meaning at least that the 
university invites its students to hear the speaker and insofar en- 
dorses him, though not necessarily his idea. Perhaps this situation 
ought not to be, but it is an undoubted fact. The belief is reflected 
in the triumph with which college socialist clubs write to their central 
organizations of their success in “putting across” their speakers. 

“ ‘Second, at the present time there are literally hundreds of prop- 
agandists, the salaried publicity agents of all sorts of organizations, 
seeking admission to the colleges in order to advance among the 
students the measures and principles which they are bound to pro- 
mulgate. ; 

“ “Third, the parents of our students have entrusted them to us to 
be educated at the university. Under the laws of the state the 
regents are given control of that education, not only in the class room, 
but in all uses of the facilities of the university. The control of the 
use of buildings for lectures has always been one of the duties placed 
by the regents upon the president. 
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“*T have tried to exercise this duty as a public trust, exercised by 
me for the people and in particular for the thousands of parents 
whose children are at any given time in attendance here. The 
question which I have constantly asked myself is “What would the 
wise parent of a boy or girl who is here want me to do in this case?” 
I have talked with literally thousands of Wisconsin parents during 
the past thirty years. I know their eagerness for their children’s 
future; I have listened to their hopes and fears for the children at 
college. 

“*This matter of the “open forum” comes before the regents as it 
has more than once been presented to me. It means, if granted, 
that every propagandist of every sort of doctrine, religious, scientific, 
or social, is to be given full and free opportunity by the regents to 
use the facilities of the university to teach his doctrines and to secure 
proselytes from among the youth committed to us by their parents. 
Now, if I know the Wisconsin parents, they do not want me to do 
this. 

““T do not think that parents send their children here to be kept 
in a sort of intellectual cotton wool. They are to be trained to face 
the problems of the day as they will meet them in after-life. I am 
sure that no one who knows of the lecturers which I have approved, 
either for classes or for the public, is likely to accuse me of gross 
timidity in this matter. But there is a certain decent avoidance of 
the extremer types of propagandism which, I believe, parents expect 
of me, and this I have tried to secure alike in religious, scientific 
and social fields. 

“ “There is another side to this matter. The regents’ rules prohibit 
in the regular class room instruction anything which is “‘sectarian 
in religion or partisan in politics.’”’ I have regarded the rule as an 
essential safeguard of liberty of teaching in a public institution. 
For if freedom of speech is to be maintained, it must be exercised, 
like freedom of any kind of action, with due regard to the freedom 
of others, and the community in which it is exercised. To me at 
least it seems that the policy of the “open forum’”’ might have an effect 
on freedom quite the reverse of that for which its sponsors look. 
I believe that if the regular teachers of the university had freely 
indulged in sectarian or partisan teaching, their action would have 
led inevitably, not to a larger freedom, but to unwise and unbearable 
restrictions. So in this case also; is it at all clear that the operation 
of the “open forum,” converting the university lectures into a “free 
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for all’’ among contending propagandists and proselyters, will seem 
to the people of the state so much a ‘forward movement”’ to be hailed 
with delight, as an intolerable nuisance to be abated?’ ”’ 


Some RECENT LETTERS FROM CHAPTER OFFICERS.—‘‘Our senate 
is.so occupied with matters of routine and with committee reports 
that it has not much time left for general discussions. So our Chapter 
is to devote itself, at its bi-monthly meetings, to such questions as 
Faculty-Student Relations, The Introduction of a System of De- 
partmental Honors, and others. These are to be discussed with 
reference to the local situation. Our first meeting of this sort was 
a success and we are hoping for other good meetings.”’ 


“We had a rousing meeting and prospects are good for doubling, 
or even trebling, our membership very soon, also for holding regular 
meetings for the discussion of general university problems, and 
especially those recommended by the Association.” 


“It would seem to me a real calamity if this lack of interest on 
the part of our Chapters should become widespread enough to raise 
any doubt about the value of the Association itself. It would al- 
ways have, I suppose, a protective function to serve in emergencies; 
and too many, I find, are content to let it go at that. But if, as I 
take it, that is too narrow a view of the Association and its chance 
for usefulness, then it is plainer than day that the Chapter must 
sometime co-operate with the national organization if either the 
one or the other is to be all that it might be.” 


“Our Chapter of the A. A. U. P. is prospering. We hold now at 
least six meetings a year and these are pleasant occasions. During 
the interregnum between presidents our reunions rather took the 
place of the ordinary Faculty meetings and presented a most accept- 
able change. 

“T cannot agree with ‘an ex-member of the Council’ in his opinion 
that ‘it is a mistake to remove to the honorary list members whose 
work becomes administrative.’ Not, at least, if this assertion means 
that these members should enjoy their former rights in the Chapters 
and be admitted to all the discussions. For, in that case, as the stand- 
ard of admission has been lowered, the gatherings of the Chapters 
would degenerate into ordinary Faculty meetings, with no difference 
but in the subjects discussed.”’ 
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COMMITTEES FOR 1922 
Executive Committee of the Council 
Chairman, ]. V. Denney (English), Ohio 
Edward Capps (Classics), Princeton; Henry Crew (Physics), 
Northwestern; A. O. Lovejoy (Philos.), Johns Hopkins; W. T. 
Semple (Latin), Cincinnati; H. W. Tyler (Math.), Mass. Inst. Tech. ; 
Marian P. Whitney (Astron.), Vassar. 


Committee to Nominate Officers 
Chairman, J]. A. Leighton (Philos.), Ohio 
G. D. Hancock (Econ.), Washington and Lee; A. Holcombe 
(Govern.), Harvard; C. E. Mendenhall (Physics), Wisconsin; L. 
J. Richardson (Latin), California. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE A 
Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure 
Chairman, H. M. Bates (Law), Michigan 
C. M. Andrews (History), Yale; F. S. Deibler (Econ.), North- 

western; R. T. Ely (Econ.), Wisconsin; F. A. Fetter (Econ.), Prince- 
ton; F. H. Hodder (History), Kansas; George Lefevre (Zool.), 
Missouri; J. P. Lichtenberger (Sociol.), Pennsylvania; F. R. Lillie 
(Zool.), Chicago; A. O. Lovejoy (Philos.), Hopkins; D. O. Mc- 
Govney (Law), Iowa; F. M. Padelford (Eng.), Washington (State); 
G. L. Roberts (Educ.), Purdue; U. G. Weatherly (Sociol.), Indiana; 
A. L. Wheeler (Latin), Bryn Mawr. 


COMMITTEE F 
Admission of Members 
Chairman, Florence Bascom (Geol.), Bryn Mawr 
A. L. Keith (Latin), Carleton; J. Q. Dealey (Sociol.), Brown; 
F. A. Saunders (Physics), Harvard;G. H. Marx (Engin.), Stan- 
ford; F. C. Woodward (Law), Chicago. 


CoMMITTEE I 
University Ethics 
Chairman, G. P. Costigan, Jr. (Law), Northwestern 
John Dewey (Philos.), Columbia; W. B. Munro (Government), Har- 
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vard; E. A. Ross (Sociol.), Wisconsin ; J. H. Tufts (Philos.), Chicago; H. 
C. Warren (Psychol.), Princeton; U. G. Weatherly (Sociol), Indiana. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE B 
Methods of Appointment and Promotion 
Chairman, T. H. Morgan (Zool.), Columbia 
F. F. Abbott (Latin), Princeton; G. E. Barnett (Econ.), Hopkins; 
J. S. Bassett (History), Smith; Percy Bordwell (Law), Iowa; J. 
M. Coulter (Botany), Chicago; Clive Day (Econ.), Yale; Max 
Farrand (History); Yale; J. F. Genung (Eng.), Amberst; R. L. 
Green (Math.), Stanford; E. E. Hale (Eng.), Union; W. E. Mc- 
Elfresh (Physics), Williams; W. A. Noyes (Chem.), Illinois; J. E. 
Raycroft (Phys. Cult.), Princeton; R. M. Wenley (Philos.), Michigan; 
J. A. Woodburn (History), Indiana. , 
CoMMITTEE C 
Chapters 
Chairman, H. C. Lancaster (Rom. Lang.), Johns Hopkins 
R. C. Brooks (Pol. Sci.), Swarthmore; C. M. Smith (Physics), 
Purdue; F. H. Dixon (Econ.), Princeton; F.C. Blake (Physics), Ohio. 
COMMITTEE D 
Relation of Vocational to General Education 
Chairman, Lucile Eaves (Sociol.), Simmons 
E. C. Barker (History), Texas; J. M. Brewer (Educ.), Harvard; 
E. F. Buchner (Educ.), Johns Hopkins; A. M. Cathcart (Law), 
Stanford; G. H. Chase (Archeol.), Harvard; S.S. Colvin (Psychol.), 
Brown; T. de Laguna (Philos.), Bryn Mawr; E. C. Franklin (Chem.), 
Stanford; H. S. Fry (Chem.), Cincinnati; W. P. Graham (Engin.), 
Syracuse; A. B. Hart (Govern.), Harvard; H. H. Higbie (Engin.), 
Michigan; G. O. James (Astron.), Washington (St. Louis); A. H. 
Lloyd (Philos.), Michigan; W. F. Magie (Physics), Princeton; C. 
F. Park (Engin.), Mass. Inst. Tech.; A. F. Payne (Educ.), Minne- 
sota; W. B. Pillsbury (Psychol.), Michigan; W. M. Wheeler (Zool.), 
Harvard; F. C. Woodward (Law), Chicago. 
ComMITTEE E 
Extent of the Employment of Student Assistants and the Effect on 


Quality of Undergraduate Instruction and on Graduate 
Work of the Student Assistants 


Chairman, L. L. Woodruff (Biol.), Yale 
H. Babson (Mod. Lang.), Purdue; Mary W. Calkins (Philos.), 
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Wellesley; E. H. Cameron (Educ.), Illinois; B. M. Duggar (Botany), 
Washington (St. Louis); I. Hardesty (Anat.), Tulane; L. M. Hcskins 
(Engin.), Stanford; D. A. McCabe (Sociol.), Princeton; W. Mc- 
Pherson (Chem.), Ohio State; L. F. Mott (Eng.), City of New York; 
W. B. Munro (Government), Harvard; S. E. Stout (Latin), Indiana; 
C. H. Van Tyne (History), Michigan. 
CoMMITTEE G 
Methods of Increasing the Intellectual Interest and Raising the 
Intellectual Standards of Undergraduates 
Chairman, E. H. Wilkins (Rom. Lang.), Chicago 
H. H. Bender (Mod. Lang.), Princeton; H. E. Bourne (History), 
Western Reserve; Lane Cooper (Eng.), Cornell; J. J. Coss (Psychol.), 
Columbia; T. H. Dillon (Elec. Engin.), Mass. Inst. Tech.; C. M. 
Gayley (Eng.), California; J. W. Hudson (Philos.), Missouri; L. 
Levine (Econ.), Chicago Daily News, Berlin Bureau; J. L. Lowes 
(Eng.), Harvard; G. A. Miller (Math.), Illinois; W. J. Newlin 
(Philos.), Amherst; R. B. Perry (Philos.), Harvard; G. Showerman 
(Latin), Wisconsin; G. W. Stewart (Physics), Iowa; J. S. P. Tatlock 
(Eng.), Stanford; A. C. Trowbridge (Geol.), Iowa; A. E. Watson 
(Engin.), Brown; Lilian Welsh (Physiol.), Goucher; H. V. Wilson 
(Biol.), North Carolina. 
COMMITTEE H 
Desirability and Practicability of Increased Migration and 
Interchange of Graduate Students 
Chairman, A. O. Leuschner (Astron.), California 
F. W. Blackmar (History), Kansas; A. T. Clay (Philol.), Yale; 
J. H. Gray (Econ.), Carleton; E. R. Hedrick (Math.), Missouri; 
F. W. Kelsey (Latin), Michigan; A. W. Meyer (Anat.), Stanford; 
A. W. Small (Sociol.), Chicago; F. W. Taussig (Econ.), Harvard; 
J. W. Young (Math.), Dartmouth. 
COMMITTEE K 
Systems for Sabbatical Years 
Chairman, Joseph Jastrow (Psychol.), Wisconsin 
C. M. Andrews (History), Yale; O. J. Campbell (Eng.), Wisconsin ; 
Margaret C. Ferguson (Botany), Wellesley; Tenney Frank (Latin), 
Johns Hopkins; J. W. Garner (Pol. Sci.), Illinois; A. C. Lanier 
(Engin.), Missouri; Ernest Merritt (Physics), Cornell; J. B. Pratt 
(Philos.), Williams; O. E. Randall (Mech.), Brown; F. N. Scott 
(Eng.), Michigan; R. M. Wenley (Philos.), Michigan; Frederick 
Slocum (Astron.), Wesleyan. 
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CoMMITTEE L 
Co-operation with Latin-American Universities to Promote Exchange 
Professorships and Fellowships, etc. 
Chairman, L. S. Rowe (Director Pan-American Union), 
Washington 

S. I. Bailey (Astron.), Harvard; E. E. Brandon (Rom. Lang.), 
Miami; Philip M. Brown (Int. Law), Princeton; S. P. Capen* 
(Director, Amer. Council on Education), Washington, D. C.; A. 
C. Coolidge (History), Harvard; S. P. Duggan (Educ.), C. C. New 
York; A. C. Flick (History), Syracuse; J. D. M. Ford (Rom. Lang.), 
Harvard; Peter H. Goldsmith* (Director, Amer. Assoc. for Inter- 
national Conciliation), New York; E. C. Hills (Rom. Lang.), 
Indiana; J. H. Hollander (Econ.), Hopkins; Wm. J. Hussey 
(Astron.), Michigan; Julius Klein,* Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C.; C. C. Marden (Span.), Princeton; C. 
C. Plehn (Econ.), California; E. A. Ross (Sociol.), Wisconsin; Arthur 
R. Seymour (Rom. Lang.), Illinois; C. A. Smith (Eng.), U. S. Naval 
Academy; G. H. Stuart (Pol. Sci.), Wisconsin; Glen L. Swiggett* 
(Rom. Lang.), Washington, D. C.; Raymond Weeks (Rom. Lang.), 
Columbia. 

* Associate members. 

COMMITTEE P 
Systems of Pensions and Insurance for University Teachers 
Chairman, W. W. Cook (Law), Columbia 


(Awaiting re-organization) 


COMMITTEE R 
Encouragement of University Research 
Chairman, A. C. L. Brown (Celtic), Northwestern 

E. C. Armstrong (French), Princeton; C. Becker (History), 
Cornell; C. H. Haskins (History), Harvard; A. R. Hohlfeld (German), 
Wisconsin; R. G. Kent (Comp. Philol.), Pennsylvania; E. P. Lewis 
(Physics), California; J. L. Lowes (Eng.), Harvard; W. A. Nitze 
(Rom. Lang.), Chicago; W. A. Oldfather (Latin), Illinois; C. C. 
Torrey (Oriental Lang.), Yale. 


COMMITTEE V 
Apparatus for Productive Scholarship 
Chairman, F. J. Teggart (History), California 
C. D. Buck (Sanskrit), Chicago; G. H. Chase (Archaeol.), Harvard; 
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Clive Day (Econ.), Yale; J. A. Fairlie (Pol. Sci.), Illinois; Max 
Farrand (History), Yale; G. T. Flom (Scand. Lang.), Illinois; C. H. 
Grandgent (Rom. Lang.), Harvard; M. F. Guyer (Zool.), Wisconsin; 
G. L. Hamilton (French and Rom. Philol.), Cornell; E. R. Hedrick 
(Math. and Astron.), Missouri; V. L. Kellogg (National Research 
Council), Washington, D. C.; C. Knapp (Latin), Columbia; B. 
E. Livingston (Botany), Hopkins; J. C. Merriam (Paleon.), Carnegie 
Institution, Washington, D. C.; D. R. Stuart (Greek), Princeton; 
F. Thilly (Philos.), Cornell; J. W. Tupper (Eng.), Lafayette; C. 
P. Wagner (Hisp. Lang.), Michigan. 


COMMITTEE W 
Status of Women in College and University Faculties 
Chairman, A. Caswell Ellis (Educ.), Texas 

Florence Bascom (Geol.), Bryn Mawr; Cora J. Beckwith (Zool.), 
Vassar; Harriet W. Bigelow (Astron.), Smith; H. E. Bolton (His- 
tory), California; Isabelle Bronk (French), Swarthmore; Carleton 
Brown (Philol.), Bryn Mawr; Caroline Colvin (Latin), Maine; John 
Dewey (Philos.), Columbia; Anna J. McKeag (Educ.), Wellesley; 
D. C. Munro (History), Princeton; Helen M. Searles (Latin), Mt. 
Holyoke; Louise Stanley (Home Econ.), Missouri; Marian Talbot 
(Dean), Chicago;G. M. Whipple* (Education), Michigan; W. F. 
Willcox (Econ.), Cornell. 

* Associate member. 


COMMITTEE Y 


Formulation of Guiding Principles for the Conduct of Higher 
Education 


Chairman, Frank Thilly (Philos.), Cornell 

Irving Babbitt (Comp. Lit.), Harvard; H. M. Bates (Law), 
Michigan; Franz Boaz (Anthrop.), Columbia; Mary W. Calkins 
(Psychol.), Wellesley; J. M. Coulter (Botany), Chicago; D. R. 
Dewey (Econ.), Mass. Inst. Tech.; Lucile Eaves (Sociol.), Simmons; 
Irving Fisher (Pol. Sci.), Yale; F. H. Giddings (Sociol.), Columbia; 
E. E. Hale (Eng.), Union; C. H. Haskins (History), Harvard; J. 
Jastrow (Semitic Lang.), Wisconsin; Vernon L. Kellogg (National 
Research Council), Washington; Shailer Mathews (Theol.), Chicago; 
William McPherson (Chem.), Ohio; R. A. Millikan (Physics), 
California Inst. Tech.;L. T. More (Physics), Cincinnati; W. B. 
Munro (Government), Harvard; H. W. Tyler (Math.), Mass. Inst. 
Tech.; John H. Wigmore (Law), Northwestern. 
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COMMITTEE Z 
The Economic Condition of the Profession 
Chairman, T. N. Carver (Econ.), Harvard 
C. C. Arbuthnot (Econ.), Western Reserve; W. W. Cook (Law), 
Columbia; J. Jastrow (Semitic Lang.), Wisconsin; Amy L. Reed 


(Library), Vassar; W. T. Semple (Latin), Cincinnati; Alexander Silver- 
man (Chem.), Pittsburgh. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1921 


Total receipts Feb. 1, 1920 to Feb. 1, 1921 
(including $1,114.50 contributed towards the deficit of the pre- 


$11,211 .00 


ceding year) 
Total disbursements (including 1919 deficit to Feb. 1, 1921) 


Balance Feb. 1, 1921 
N. B. There were outstanding bills (1920) to the amount of 
$311.67 which were paid after February 1 (see below). 

Total receipts to Feb. 1, 1922 


$ 2,060 .40 


$12,188 .89 
$14,249 .29 
$12,322 .10 


Transferred to W. T. Semple (Treas.).................cceesee08 1,927 .19 


Bills (1921) to be paid 


Surplus (1921) 
Disbursements (Feb. 1, 1921 to Feb. 1, 1922) 


Bulletin $ 4,508.10 
Secretary’s Office 3,383 
Treasurer’s Office 321.34 
President’s Office 80.12 
Committee A 324 .94 
Other Committees (G, L, P, T, W, Nominating Committee) 379 .02 
Executive Committee 


American University Union 
For investment (Liberty Bonds) 


$12,007 .93 
1920 bills paid after Feb. 1, 1921 311.67 
Add one worthless check (credited with receipts) 


$12,322 60 
Deduct (see Voucher No. 334) 50 
$12,322.10 
Respectfully submitted, 
Harris HANCOCK 
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MEMBERSHIP 
MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of one 
hundred and three members, as follows: 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, G. R. Johnstone; American 
University, Frederick Juchhoff; Boston University, William L. 
Corbin; Bryn Mawr College, M. H. Bissell; University of Colorado, 
Severance Burrage, C. B. Goodykoontz, H. M. Kingery, Elmore 
Petersen, J. W. Rennell, Francis Wolle; Grinnell College, G. W. 
Rutherford; University of Idaho, O. P. Cockerill; Johns Hopkins 
University, Buford Johnson, Broadus Mitchell; Iowa State College, 
Julia T. Colpitts, Louis DeVries, J. H. Griffith, E. C. Kiefer, A. H. 
Kimball, J. V. McKelver, A. B. Noble, E. G. Nourse, A. Helen 
Tappan, T. F. Vance, G. H. VonTungeln; University of Iowa, 
D. L. McMurray, K. H. Porter, A. M. Schlesinger; Kenyon College, 
D. I. Green, Barker Newhall; University of Louisville, E. B. Fowler, 
A. W. Homberger, C. O. McMahon, A. R. Middleton; Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, D. S. Tucker; University of Minne- 
sota, W. O. Beal, J. D. Black, C. P. Fitch; Mississippi Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, W. C. Morse; University of Nebraska, 
-H. H. Marvin, Donald McFayden; University of Nevada, H. P. 
Boardman, G. W. Sears, Robert Steward, R. O. Thompson; North- 
western University, Walter Lagerquist; Occidental College, T. G. 
Burt, B. F. Stelter; Ohio State University, G. R. Havens, G. A. 
Washburne; Ohio University, F. B. Gullum, B. L. Jefferson; 
Ohio Wesleyan University, C. C. Crump, G. O. Higley, A. Conn 
Klinger, R. B. Miller, D. N. Robinson; Pennsylvania State College, 
C. A. Bonine, P. B. Breneman, Edith P. Chace, C. O. Cromer, 
Ray H. Dotterer, W. G. Edwards, G. R. Green, J. Ben Hill, C. A. 
Hunter, J. P. Kelly, C. E. Marquardt, C. E. Myers, C. F. Noll, 
T. S. Patterson, F. W. Pierce, C. C. Robinson, Jacob Tanger, E. I. 
Wilde; Purdue University, M. G. Mellon, J. R. Shulters; University 
of Redlands, F. H. Billings, E. B. VanOsdel; University of Southern 
California, H. D. Austin, J. D. Cooke; University of Tennessee, 
R. S. Ellis, T. G. Glocker, C. H. Gordon, J. B. Neal, C. D. Sherba- 
koff; Trinity College, C. A. Fischer; Tulane University, Lionel C. 
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Durel; Union College, R. W. Crowell, P. I. Wold; Washington State 
College, A. C. Abell, O. E. Barbee, R. P. Cope, H. J. Dana, C. H. 
Hoover, Howard Hackedom, Mary R. McKee, Isabelle McR. 
Murdock, E. C. Lincoln, C. W. Stone, Alice R. Walden; Western 
Reserve University, F. H. H. Adler; West Virginia University, 
L. A. Rufener, E. R. Scheffel; Yale University, M. R. Davis. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following eighty-eight nominations are printed as provided 
under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any nominee 
may be addressed to the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, Cambridge, Mass., 
or to the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions* and will be 
considered by the Committee if received before May 1, 1922. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Florence Bascom (Bryn 
Mawr), Chairman, Edward Capps (Princeton), J. Q. Dealey (Brown), 
A. R. Hohlfeld (Wisconsin), G. H. Marx (Stanford), and F. C. Wood- 
ward (Chicago). 

John Mead Adams (Physics), California (So. Branch) 
Ernest Anderson (Chemistry), Nebraska 

Flora C. Anderson (Botany), Indiana 

Harry T. Baker (English), Goucher 

C. Sturges Ball (Biblical Literature), Goucher 
Wilfred A. Beardsley (Romance Languages), Goucher 
Joseph Moorhead Beatty, Jr. (English), Goucher 
William B. Belknap (Economics), Louisville 

Grover C. Blalock (Electrical Engineering), Purdue 
Gertrude C. Bussey (Philosophy), Goucher 

Morley A. Caldwell (Philosophy and Psychology), Louisville 
D. F. Calhane (Chemistry), Worcester 

James H. Collord (History), Ohio Wesleyan 

R. S. Cotterill (History), Louisville 

George S. Counts (Education), Yale 

Esther J. Crooks (Romance Languages), Goucher 
William J. Crozier (Zoology), Rutgers 

Eugene Newton Curtis (History), Goucher 

Marvin L. Darsie (Education), California (So. Branch) 
Frederick G. Detweiler (Political Science), Denison 
John C. Donaldson (Anatomy), Pittsburgh 

Raymond P. Dougherty (Biblical Literature), Goucher 
Howard D. Dozier (Social Science), Dartmouth 
Arthur W. French (Civil Engineering), Worcester 
Katharine J. Gallagher (History), Goucher 


*Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Secretary, H. W. 
Tyler, 222 Charles River Road, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Ralph H. Goodale (English), Hiram 

Willis G. Gregory (Pharmacy), Buffalo 

Robert M. Haig (Business), Columbia 

Harrison L. Harley (Psychology), Simmons 

Merritt M. Harris (English), Pennsylvania State 
Preston Raymond Hawes (Philosophy), Goucher 
George Henry Haynes (Economics), Worcester 

Frank F. Hooper (Mathematics), Chattanooga 
Annette B. Hopkins (English), Goucher 

Howard C. Ives (Civil Engineering), Worcester 
Walter Louis Jennings (Chemistry), Worcester 

J. Orvis Keller (Industrial Engineering), Pennsylvania State 
Jessie L. King (Physiology), Goucher 

Frank J. Klingberg (History), California (So. Branch) 
Arthur J. Kinght (Civil Engineering), Worcester 


Clarence C. Knipmeyer (Electrical Engineering), Rose Polytechnic 


§S. I. Kornhauser (Zoology), Denison 

E. P. Kuhl (English), Goucher 

Charles W. Lemmi (Romance Languages), Goucher 

Florence P. Lewis (Mathematics), Goucher 

T. A. Lewis (Education), Denison 

Ella Lonn (History), Goucher 

Charles E. Martin (Political Science), California (So. Branch) 

Stella A. McCarty (Education), Goucher 

Charles McKinley (Political Science), Reed 

Robert J. Menner (English), Yale 

Anna Irene Miller (English), Goucher 

George H. Nettleton (English), Yale 

Elizabeth Nitchie (English), Goucher 

Susan Kincaid Noel (History), Connecticut 

August Odebrecht (Modern Languages), Denison 

Arthur M. Pardee (Chemistry), South Dakota 

J. O. Phelon (Electrical Engineering), Worcester 

S. J. Plimpton (Physics), Worcester 

Frank L. Rainey (Biology), Centre 

Carleton A. Read (Mechanical Engineering), Worcester 

Etienne B. Renaud (Romance Languages), Denver 

Agnes L. Rogers (Education), Goucher 

Francis W. Roys (Mechanical Engineering), Worcester 

G. E. F. Sherwood (Mathematics), California (So. Branch) 
(227) 
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H. N. Sherwood (History), Franklin 

H. M. Showman (Mathematics), California (So. Branch) 
Edward O. Sisson (Philosophy), Reed 

Charles H. Skinner (Physics), Ohio Wesleyan 

Allen L. Smith (Mechanical Engineering), Worcester 

G. H. Smith (Pathology), Yale 

Joseph E. Smith (Economics), Hiram 

W. A. Smith (Education), California (So. Branch) 
Dorothy Stimson (History), Goucher 

R. M. Story (Political Science), Illinois 

Graham H. Stuart (Political Science), Wisconsin 

T. J. Thompson (Chemistry), Nebraska 

Edward Leffingwell Troxell (Geology), Yale 

Rollin H. Walker (English Bible), Ohio Wesleyan 
Norman J. Ware (Sociology), Louisville 

Sam Bass Warner (Law), Oregon 

John White (Chemistry), Rose Polytechnic 

Edith Cadwallader Williams (Home Economics), Indiana 
George Winchester (Physics), Rutgers 

Carl Wischmeyer (Machine Design), Rose Polytechnic 
Jay W. Woodrow (Physics), Iowa State College 

Casimir D. Zdanowicz (Romance Languages), Wisconsin 
John Brown Zinn (Chemistry), Worcester 
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MEMBERSHIP CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS 


Bates, E. S. University of Oregon 


Brodeur, A. G. University of California 
Cogshall, W. A. Indiana University 
Dale, George I. Washington University 
Dean, L. R. Denison University 
Eaton, H. A. Syracuse University 
Gordon, R. W. University of California 
Kinsley, Carl 318 Highland Road, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Luckey, G. W. A. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Ohle, E. L. Washington University 
Perkins, Emma M. Western Reserve University 
Thorstenberg, Edward University of Oregon 
Whitson, A. R. University of Wisconsin 
Transfers and Changes of Address 
Bachman, W. E. 9 Willow St., Boston, Mass. 
Billing, T. H. Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
England 
Bowman, J. W. U. S. Veteran Bureau, Seattle, Wash. 
De Vries, L. P. University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Flowers, A. E. 205 Bryant St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Holgate, T. F. Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
Hrbkova, Sarka B. 119 West 41st St., New York City 
Newcomer, C. B. 1083 27th St., Des Moines, Iowa 
Sparkman, C. F. Coiegio Nacional de San Carles, Puno, Peru 
Underhill, Lorena Foster Hall, University of Chicago. 
Wendt, G. L. 2428 Fulton Avenue, Davenport, Iowa 
Transferred to Honorary Membership 
Nelson, S. B. Director, Extension Service, Washington 
State College 
Snowden, Louise H. Dean, University of Pennsylvania 


Thompson, Charles M. Dean, University of Illinois 


Members Deceased 
Baskerville, Charles College of the City of New York 
Bouton, C. L. Harvard University 
Buck, Gertrude Vassar College 
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